[early these trends are related, there is little definitive evidence of causal nks. Undoubtedly, a complex variety of social, economic, cultural, and leological factors contributed to these phenomena and are not easily iparated. Therefore, our purpose is not to present these trends as direct auses and effects of one another, but instead to describe them as sig-ificant associated patterns of change in our society during the past ecade and to suggest some of the relevant emerging issues.
HANGES IN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND WORK STATUS
)espite the declining population of young people, the number and pro-ortion of children with working mothers rose steadily during the past ecade. In 1979, for the first time more U.S. children lived in families dth a mother in the labor force than in families with a mother who was full-time homemaker. By 1980 about 53 percent of all children under 8 years of age had mothers who were employed or seeking employment utside the home. Although school-age children are still more likely lan preschool-age children to have mothers in the labor force, the roportion of very young children (under 3 years) with working mothers as increased most dramatically since 1970, to more than 40 percent see Table 2-1). Among school-age and preschool-age children in the Jnited States, those in female-headed families are more likely to have Corking mothers than those in two-parent families (see Table 2-1). This kelihood, however, varies by race: Black and Hispanic children under le age of 18 living in families maintained by women are less likely than 'hite children to have working mothers (see Table 2-2). Of special iterest is that, although more children in single-parent families have Corking mothers, the percentage of increase during the past decade was tfice as great for children with married mothers. Indeed, the most dramatic change in labor force participation has een among mothers in two-parent families. Between 1960 and 1980 lis proportion nearly doubled. Today more than half of all married 'omen with children under 18 years of age are in the labor force. Many romen in this group who in another era would have stopped working rtien they married or had children are now continuing to work. Those dth school-age children are more likely to be working than those with reschool-age children; however, the rate of increase in labor force articipation by women has been far greater for mothers of preschool-ge children. Following the historic pattern, however, black mothers dth husbands present, unlike their single-parent counterparts, are more kely to be in the labor force than white or Hispanic mothers in this ategory (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980).s affect children's cognitive and social development. We ire concerned with the attitudes, achievement, relationships, and as-)irations of children whose parents work in different occupations. Theseea during the years ahead.cations for such study as well.
